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THE ALDINE. 



THE VANITY OF AUTHORS. 

Genus irritabile vat wn sang the Roman satirist 
nearly two thousand years ago. What was true 
then is true now, and, in all literature, humorists and 
moralists are never weary of commenting on the 
self-importance of the scribbling class. Certainly 
literary men are conceited ; it would be vain to deny 
it. But this, like all phenomena in the moral world, 
has its law, and will easily be seen to be a necessary 
consequence uf fundamental qualities in human na- 
ture and a, perhaps, useful element in moral equi- 
librium. Life is a matter ot compensation — of 
checks and balances. It might not be difficult to 
show that the vanity of authors — that is, their self- 
esteem — the conviction of their own personal value 
and of the importance of their individual labor to 
the world — is one of the most important of social 
forces. Without it there is reason to fear that a 



should we admit that it does in the average furnish 
a sure and decent support (at which many of our 
brethren of the quill would demur), the great stimu- 
lus, so powerful in most walks of life, of the pros- 
pect of accumulation — superfluity — wealth — is in 
ninety-nine cases out ot a hundred utterly lacking. 
Excluding the hundredth cases, the exceptional hits 
and "big nuggets" of authordom, no man gets rich 
by writing. It is hardly necessary to argue elabor- 
ately what most men's daily observation or the in- 
ternal revenue reports sufficiently prove, that most 
brethren of the craft have reason to think them- 
selves well off if, after a fair share of rather thin bread 
and butter in this world, they can step into their 
cool graves with the comforting assurance that their 
debts are paid up and their funeral provided for. 

Lacking, then, the incentive of gain, the literary 
man is logically thrown back on the other two — pure 
benevolence, and his duty to his own intellectual 



and working at all — but the real incentive, the daily 
spice and stimulus and comfort of their labor is 
the higher motive of self-development and utility. 
Take from the aesthetic class these motives, and they 
would sink at once to dull and spiritless hacks ; no 
man of fine temper could work in such a moral 
vacuum — the artist would sell his palette and the 
author his books, and the ranks of practical exertion 
would be swelled by just so many disheartened and 
disgusted recruits. But this consciousness of power 
— progress— success, is necessarily connected with a 
great deal of what we will gently call self-opinion. 
The author's work is a part of himself; his whole 
soul and nature go into it; and for him the simile 
of the pelican nourishing her brood with the ruddy 
drops from her own bosom, is hardly a figure. He 
"coins his blood" not exactly "for drachmas" 
(Heaven knows he gets few enough of those), but 
for bread to famishing and eager souls. Tell him 




mainspring ol exertion would be taken away, and 
intellectual production checked or annihilated. 

The incentives which move humanity to labor may 
be broadly stated under three heads. Practically, the 
most active and universal is the good old principle 
of selfishness in its more material form of a desire 
for gain, or the finer but still mainly selfish thirst for 
worldly repute. Morally, the highest of the three 
would be the unselfish desire of benefiting mankind 
— intellectually, perhaps, the impulse, usually found 
only in fine and elevated natures, towards self- 
culture — the utmost development of all our faculties 
which our inherent nature and capacities comport. 
Now although the curse — or the blessing — incurred 
by Adam, rests upon us all, and we all eat our bread 
in the sweat of our brows, it is tolerably clear that 
literary work is, in a proper sense, far less dread-work 
than almost any other form of intelligent labor. For 
the man of parts and education, to whom the various 
branches of commerce, manufactures, and the pro- 
fessions are open, it may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that with a view to getting a living there is 
hardly any trade so bad as that of literature. Even 



HARVEST TIME. 

nature. In either case it is clear that he can not 
well get on, more especially under the depressing 
influence of material needs and financial limitation, 
without the sustainment of success — of achievement 
and recognition. In most trades and professions the 
end most immediately contemplated by the worker 
is, of course, gain. He may have a greater or less 
opinion of his own shrewdness, perseverance, or 
business tact, and his vanity may be more or less 
wounded if these be controverted ; but the main ob- 
ject of his effort is to make money. This end at- 
tained, he can afford to smile at any little scratches 
which his self-opinion has suffered in the process. 
One bargain differeth not from another in glory, 
whether negotiated by poets or pedlers, except in 
the percentage of profits attained. One ton of iron 
sold or one rod of railway laid is much like another 
ton or rod, so long as the contract is large and the 
pay sure. But it would not probably be claiming a 
too antique and heroic virtue for the better class of 
writers to say that for them this material gain is the 
least of things. True, it is something which, in meas- 
ure, must be had — the condition precedent to living 



the bread is sour or indigestible, or that the souls 
he was caring for have ceased to hunger, and you 
break his mainspring at once. 

No, let us bear with poor scribbling mortals, if, in 
the toil and care of their ill-paid labor, they, by a 
natural recoil of mind, exaggerate its inherent merit 
or public importance. Let us be tender with their 
delusions, remembering how essential these may 
be to effort and achievement which, after all, we 
could not well do without. The eye which is too 
earnestly and continually bent in minute scrutiny on 
one set of subjects loses its accommodation power; 
there is danger that small and near objects may ex- 
pand and blot out the wider universe about them. 
And to take one more figure from the genial Roman 
from whom we have already cited, let us be shy of 
administering the critical hellebore to the poor de- 
luded author or poet, sitting alone but happy in the 
empty theater, his ears filled with the music of 
imaginary, plaudits — lee us shun to hear the bitter 
cry of awakened and painful self-knowledge: 

" By Heavens ! dear friends, you have slain me 
Snatching so rudely away my soul's most eratetul illusion.' 



